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Citizen participation inschool affairs 
is one of the unique characteristics of 
American public education. Yet there is 
little research on effective citizen 
participation in ways other than voting, 
and membership involuntary associations. 


A study completed recently at Stanford 
University identified and measured six 
forms of participation in school affairs 
(other than voting and organizational 
membership) and related them to the par- 
ticipants' orientation toward the lacal 
community.! Drawing upon concepts from 
reference-group theory developed by Mer- 
ton and others,” it was hypothesized that 
the local or cosmopolitan orientation of 
an individual toward the immediate com- 
munity was related to participation in 
school affairs. A person with a local 
orientation (termed local) was said to 
be preoccupied with the immediate commu- 
nity to the virtual exclusion of the 
larger social scene; while a person with 
a cosmopolitan orientation (termed cos- 
mopolitan) wassaid to maintain a minimal 
tie to the community and was oriented 
more to the world outside the local com- 
munity. 


In addition to identifying the exist- 
ence of lacals and cosmopolitans among 
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a sample of 301 PTA members, indices 
were constructed which measured six forms 
of participatory behavior in school af- 
fairs. The indices were: 


1) Activity in organization affairs: 
the extent to which the PTA member en- 
gaged in the work of the association; 


1) Communicated interest in school af- 
fairs: the psychological closeness of 
the PTA member to the schools; 


3) Loyalty to the organization: the 
extent to which the PTA member holds a 
firm attachment to the association; 


4) Compliance with organizational pol- 
icy: the extent to which the PTA member 
will go along with policies of the as- 
sociation; 


5) Pride in the local schools: the ex- 
tent to which anything concerning the 
local schools is a source of gratifi- 
cation to the PTA member; 


6) Knowledge of organizational policy: 
the extent to which the PTA member is 
familiar with the policies and objec- 
tives of the association. 


The first four indices met the criteria 
set by Guttman and Menzel for reliable 
scales.3 The remaining two indices con- 
sisted of highly correlated item pairs. 


Each form of participation correlated 
Significantly with at least one other 
form of participation.* Loyalty corre- 
lated highly with all other dimensions 
of participation in school affairs. Com- 
municated interest, organizational ac- 
tivity, and knowledge of organizational 
policy correlated with each other. The 
dimensions of pride and compliance were 
not significantly correlated with most 
other dimensions but were significantly 
correlated to each other. Correlations 
were found between communicated interest 
and pride and between loyalty and com- 
pliance. 
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It was found that locals and cosmo- 
politans differed in both the form and 
degree in which they participated in 
school activities. Locals were more like- 
ly than cosmopolitans to demonstrate 
loyalty to the PTA organization and to 
be involved in its activities. Cosmo- 
politans were closer to their schools 
psychologically as exhibited by more 
communicated interests inschool affairs; 
they were considered to have read and 
to have talked more than locals about 
school issues and problems. 


Characteristics of Locals 
and Cosmopolitans 


Cosmopolitans tended to move to their 
present address from outside the commu- 
nity, while locals, whowere less mobile, 
tended to move to their present address 
from within the community. Locals had 
less formal education, particularly he- 
yond college; they held fewer profes- 
Sional positions; they held fewer organ- 
izational memberships; they belonged to 
more service clubs, but to fewer profes- 
Sional organizations and hobby groups; 
they participated less in children's or- 
ganizations, such as Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, andthe like; they subscribed 
to fewer news and opinion magazines and 
to fewer daily newspapers published out- 
side the community; and as PTA members 
they were more likely to have read the 
statewide Parent-Teacher magazine and 
less likely to have read the National 
Parent-Teacher magazine. 


The data demonstrated that the experi- 
ences of a person in the immediate com- 
munity affected his involvement in school 
affairs. The local, who was portrayed as 
a "great local patriot," showed greater 
loyalty andorganizational activity with- 
in the PTA than his cosmopolitan counter- 
part. The cosmopolitan, a relative new- 
comer to the community, was less inclined 
to feel a close attachment to local in- 
stitutions, but he did show his interest 
in school affairs more often by reading 
and talking about them. 


The participant with local orientation 
to school affairs displayed greater loy- 
alty to the school organization than did 
the cosmopolitan. The PTA was apparently 
included in the constellation of commu- 
nity referents with which the locals felt 
closely identified. Having lived longer 
in the community than the cosmopolitan, 
the local evidently established stronger 


ties with a number of institutions with- 
in the community, particularly the PTA. 
This was borne out by the local's ex- 
pression o* regret when asked how he 
would have felt if he had had to send 
his children to a school with no PTA. 
The cosmopolitan was by nomeans disloyal 
to the PTA. As a more recent immigrant 
to the community andwith interests which 
extended beyond the city limits, he had 
neither the history of affiliation with 
the .community nor the narrow perspective 
of the local which would have stimulated 
him to display a higher degree of patri- 
otism to the PTA than the local. 


If loyalty is necessary to maintain an 
organization, there is the likelihood 
that the extent to which its members are 
active will determine whether the or- 
ganization carries out the functions for 
which it exists. 


Both locals and cosmopolitans dis- 
played a high degree of activity within 
the PTA. However, more locals than cos- 
mopolitans held offices and committee 
memberships. Again the assumption may be 
advanced that the local saw the PTA as 
a community institution, and regarded 
his contribution of time and energy as 
benefiting not only the school but the 
community as well. The cosmopolitan, on 
the other hand, may have been less ac- 
tive in the PTA because he saw it as 
only one of the many groups concerned 
with the education of children. The fact 
that cosmopolitans exhibited more inter- 
est than locals in the Boy Scots, Camp 
Fire Girls, and other childrer  organi- 
zations was evidence of broad interest 
in the welfare of youth. 


The separate paths which organization- 
al members followed in terms of their 
orientation were also suggested by an 
example of contrasting organizational 
memberships outside the schools. Locals 
tended to belong to service clubs, while 
the cosmopolitans tended to belong to 
professional associations. 


Several reasons could be advanced to 
explain these differences. The cosmopol- 
itan, because of relatively short tenure 
in the community, may have been consid- 
ered an "outsider" by other organiza- 
tional members. As a consequence, he had 
limited possibilities of being elected 
to leadership positions or.committee mem- 
berships. Further, since the cosmopoli- 
tans were inclined to hold values and 
attitudes acquired outside the community, 
their suitability for carrying out school 
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policies was subject to question by the 
locals. 


It was clear that locals and cosmopol- 
itans differed sharply in reading hab- 
its. Their newspaper and magazine read- 
ing both reflected and reinforced their 
divergent interests. The interests of 
lacally oriented people were, by com- 
parison, rather narrow. They read the 
local press and tended to ignore nation- 
al magazines which presented broader 
views of news and opinion. If locals 
wanted to learn about PTA activities, 
they focused more on their home state 
than on the national level. Cosmopoli- 
tans demonstrated their interest in the 
larger society by subscribing to daily 
newspapers published in metropolitan 
centers. Time, Newsweek, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Harpers, and other news and opinion 
magazines kept them abreast of national 
thought and trends. The National-Parent- 
Teacher magazine was preferred by cos- 
mopolitans to the state magazine. 


The fact that the cosmopolitan looked 
beyond the community for his views on 
education may account for his weaker loy- 
alty and relative inactivity in parent 
organizations working with the schools. 


While the local was relatively more 
absorbed than the cosmopolitan in dis- 
playing his interest in school affairs 
through organizational membership, the 
cosmopolitan was not standing by pas- 
sively. He was busy reading and talking 
about school affairs. Because of his 
greater mobility, his more active inter- 
est in news and opinion from outside the 
community, and his higher educational 
attainment, he was better equipped than 
the local to communicate fresh ideas 
about educational practice and to com- 
pare the local educational system with 
other systems. 


Implications 


The association between orientation 
and participation in school affairs il- 
lustrates in a limited way the applica- 
tion of the concept of local-cosmopolitan 
orientation to the analysis of social 
process. To the school administrator 
these findings should indicate that the 
participants in school affairs appear to 
be at least of two kinds--locals and cos- 
mopolitans--each engaging in school ac- 
tivities in different ways with differ- 
ent motives. 


In financial campaigns, the pupil cen- 
sus, or on citizen committees, the local 
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could be expected to be a contributing 
and loyal participant. For discussing 
and disseminating information about the 
local schools' future plans and needs, 
the schooi administrator should probably 
turn to the cosmopolitan whose broader 
perspective and deeper insight enables 
him to bring fresher views to the situ- 
ation. 


Similarly, when the school adminis» 
trator turns to the public for support 
for his educational program, he must ap- 
peal to two audiences who frequently 
hold conflicting values and interests.® 
The citizen who is locally oriented would 
be expected to assess the policies of 
the local schools in terms of their con- 
formity to commonly accepted standards 
and values of the community. Ideologies 
and techniques imported from the larger 
society would be suspect. Conversely, 
the more cosmopolitan layman would look 
principally to those clues which would 
tell him that the school system's edu- 
cational program is in step with state 
and national trends. In many instances 
this divergence of views may lead to 
conflict. For example, many school board 
members consider rendering service to 
the community a civic duty. When change 
in personnel or curriculum is desired, 
the locally-oriented school board member 
would act to preserve the norms afd val- 
ues of the local community. The’ cosmo- 
politan may challenge this behavior on 
the basis of its narrowness; he may pre- 
fer that change should be consonant with 
educational developments at the state 
and national level. Oftentimes the school 
administrator must reconcile the differ- 
ences between these two groups. 


The extent to which the school admin- 
istrator feels secure in his community 
is dependent upon a mutually acceptable 
definition of his role as educational 
leader between himself and the community. 
A close-knit community, homogeneous in 
population and with rigid values, may 
expect the administrator to maintain the 
status quo. The success of his attempts 
to institute change could depend upon 
his being considered a "native" or "close 
neighbor" by those in the community.® On 
the other hand, the administrator in 
such a community who desires to insti- 
tute change solely upon the philosophies 
which are more characteristic of the 
"outside" could expect the hostility 
and the resentment which would face the 
"outsider." 


The community with a more flexible 
value structure would offer a more at- 
tractive setting for this type of admin- 
istrator. It seems likely that adminis- 
trators with local orientations would be 
found in greater numbers in communities 
reflecting predominantly traditional 
values, whereas administrators with cos- 
mopolitan orientations would be found in 
larger cities, newer suburbs, or younger 
communities with more heterogeneous and/ 
or emerging values. 


There may be an interesting relation- 
Ship between administrator orientation 
and professional mobility. One may argue 
that as the school administrator gains a 
wider range of experience and achieves 
greater maturity, the local community no 
longer comprises the bounds of a secure 
and satisfying existence. He may tend to 
shift his orientation from local to cos- 
mopolitan and in so doing acquire a more 
remote frame of reference. The adminis- 
trator may have to choose between trying 
to articulate new goals for his commu- 
nity's schools which reflect his chang- 
ing orientation or move on to another 
community where the predominant orien- 
tation of the citizenry is compatible 
with his new, more cosmopolitan orienta- 
tion. In many cases administrators with 
cosmopolitan orientations may accept an 
administrative assignment in communities 
with strong local orientations. When 
this occurs the administrator should be 
aware of these differences and modify 
his expectations accordingly. 


While the local-cosmopolitan dichotomy 
carries with it the notion of "either 
local or cosmopolitan" this does not 
necessarily have to follow. An adminis- 
trator with only a local orientation to 
school affairs may have a tendency to be 
narrow in his decisions and limited in 
the scope of his analysis of problems. 
This may work to the detriment of the 
school system for new ideas would be a- 
voided, new notions of education would 
be neglected, and the educational pro- 
gram would lose its dynamic quality. On 
the other hand, an administrator with 
only a cosmopolitan orientation, because 
of his broad outlook and concern for the 
"world scene," might ignore the unique 
needs of his school district, and as a 
consequence fail to meet the expectations 
and desires of the people of the commu- 
nity. It would seem that a proper bal- 
ance between these two extremes should 


be achieved. The administrator should 
not only be oriented to the local situ- 
ation but should also be closely at- 


tuned to what is happening on the larger 
scene. 


The challenge to the administrator is 
great, for notonly must he raise his own 
Sights but he must also raise the sights 
of those around him. If he is to achieve 
a program which maintains a balance be- 
tween the local needs and the broader 
requirements he must prepare his citi- 
zenry to accept change. His road to suc- 
cess will be much easier if he is aware 
of their orientation to school affairs. 


The local-cosmopolitan orientation may 
have implications also for the analysis 
of organizational problems within the 
school. Research in the area of local- 
cosmopolitan orientations of teachers 
and administrators could contribute some 
better understanding of staff relations. 
Such factors as conflict, satisfaction, 
confidence in leadership, morale and the 
like, may in some measure be closely re- 
lated to differences in orientation of 
teachers and administrators. 
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